HALF   A   LEAGUE

observing and the Garvin garve no more,   Why can't I stop
sweating?

Applause. Questions. An emptying hall. I look around me.
I am almost alone.

This place is full of ghosts. Austen Chamberlain, good-looking,
clear-minded, well-informed, stalks past; why the Neville hasn't
his half-brother his personal knowledge of European problems
at this juncture? Briand, brilliant in senility, dodders by. Strese-
mann, clear-minded, unhealthy in the flesh, swollen-necked, with
his small eyes flickering to and fro. Benesh, earnest, diligent,
bond-slave of an optimism that does not show at the back of his
eyes. Laval, saturnine, inscrutable. Titulescu, monstrous,
flamboyant, gesticulating, fluent.

The* Negus, cloaked and bearded, moving with the dignity of
a panther. Stephen Lux, the Jew, putting the muzzle of a revolver
to his head. At the end of that spectral procession, doing the goose-
step, comes Greiser, the Nazi from Danzig, with his fingers to his
nose, cocking a snook.

A tragedy? A comedy? A harlequinade?

History will give the answer, say the letter-writers to The
Times. History is a nitwit, that never learns anything from
history. If history is our hope in years to come, good Lord
deliver us.

The night air is cool. I go to the bar where all the caricatures
are of those men who used to come to Geneva and try peacefully
to settle the quarrels of the world. How meaningless they are
to-day, those pictures, like studio portraits of Victorian grand-
fathers and grandmothers, with their necks and limbs in iron
rests, with the aspidistra in the background.

A bad night, more quinine than sleep. The next morning I
have four or five hours before I catch the aeroplane for Prague,
start gadding about again. I take a look at the League.

The offices of the permanent foreign delegations are forlorn
and lifeless. The great League building itself is an empty marble
hall, full of despondent echoes. The permanent officials are
writing th^ir resignations, looking about for new jobs. They, too,
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